RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
is besides that inevitable feature of any system of
Government with the vaguest pretensions to Parlia-
mentary democracy, that the ordinary member is the
object of a thousand kicks to every one caress. So
Parliament is a place where, to adapt Keats, "Youth
grows old and... dies." But it does not grow
"spectre-thin.3' Rather it takes on the outlines, to
quote Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, of "senile convexity."
One such Member who has of late rapidly assumed
the weight of middle-age is Mr. Robert Boothby, a
man still on the promising side of forty. For fifteen
years, ever since 1924 when he was hardly down from
Oxford and was elected for East Aberdeenshire, he
has persisted in showing promise. He is now able to
begin a dictum with the remark, "I have been in this
Houseforvery manyyears," notunlike Lord Winterton,
for whose inevitable references to his immense seniority
the House is always on the watch.
Bob Boothby has not yet been elevated to office.
He certainly would seem to have most of the necessary
endowments, wealth, an Etonian education, intelli-
gence, a thick hide, a forceful and an attractive per-
sonality. But for some reason he is deemed unsafe
and too adventurous. When he made his maiden
speech he dared to deal with subjects in which the
House of Commons was not deeply interested, the
stabilization of currency and the Gold Standard. At
once he was credited with great economic erudition,
and he has maintained his faculty for treating abstruse
matters with a cheery vigour.
One of his earliest supplementary questions revealed
a hint of his desire that Great Britain should treat
Russia reasonably. Yet this conviction, more recently
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